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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS, ALVAN F. SANBORN AND CHARLOTTE L. 

RTJDYARD. 



"THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE."* 

Disbelief in the phenomenal is as old as our oldest myths, the 
Fall of Man or the sacred books of the Hindus. Not only have we 
no valid knowledge, hut our own natures seem to have imposed 
upon us an unreal phantom world of shadows in which we must 
shape our lives and hunt our destinies. The prospect is not allur- 
ing, certainly. With this attitude toward the problem of knowl- 
edge, it is not to be wondered at that a whole army of nineteenth- 
century students has stood bemused at the " grotesque industry " 
of our scientists and the disconcerting silence of our philosophers. 
In the genera] disaccord between scientists and philosophers, 
certain of the former, like Haeckel, have turned philosophical 
and have attempted to give us purely material explanations of 
the world. On the other hand, Professor James has recently 
offered us his Pragmatism, which, likewise evading the problem of 
ultimate reality, is but a method and not a philosophy. We have 
asked for bread and they have given us stones. 

In the remarkable work of Dr. Gerhardt C. Mars, " The Inter- 
pretation of Life." the writer would prove to us in his main 
contentions three things; first, that there is reality, and that 
this reality is knowable; secondly, he is concerned with giv- 
ing us the attributes of this "substantial causal unity," as 
he terms it; and, thirdly, he would show what ought to be our 
relation to this primal unity of cause and substance. It is a 
large programme and conceived in a large spirit; not a bit 
of tidy eclecticism, a mere setting together of old mosaics of 

•"The Interpretation of Life." By Gerhardt C. Mars, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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thought, but an attempt to construct nothing less than a new 
cogent, coherent system of philosophy. In the course of his eight 
hundred rather closely printed pages, he enters practically all the 
fields of the philosophic discipline and discusses nearly all phi- 
losophic problems; the epistemological, the metaphysical, the 
aesthetic and the ethical. In the accomplishment of this task, 
Dr. Mars deploys a vast erudition. He has evidently followed 
closely the developments in modern biological and physical sci- 
ence; his chapter on art is one of the best in his book, and he has 
laid under contribution the works of the philosophers of every 
time and clime. Nearly all the ancient and modern " masters of 
those who know " must cross his stage and be challenged. In his 
large work the thoughts of Greek and Hindu jostle. There are 
chapter-heads on Christ and Gautama; long discussions of the 
mystic Swedenborg and Mrs. Eddy, and Balzac is ranked as a 
philosopher with Leibnitz and Spinoza. Dr. Mars has broken 
down the matter of philosophic systems, and it is plain that he 
has taken his goods where he found them. His work is earnest 
and sincere and conceived in a spirit of lofty idealism. It is in 
any case an interesting effort, and if in some of his main con- 
tentions it may seem to us that he has failed, he has at least, 
like Phaethon, gone down having dared great things, magnis 
tamen excidit ausis. The work is written with a refreshing 
courage and assurance. When he touches upon those problems 
which to him, and we dare say to all of us, are most vital, Dr. 
Mars can write eloquently, as in his chapter on the evolution of 
the ethical reason ; and his worst sins are certain minor, but re- 
peated, offences against a tyrannical English grammar that are 
reprehensible only because they might have been so easily cor- 
rected, and which, with the numeroiis typographical errors, may be 
laid where they belong — at the door of a careless proof-reader. 

His work falls into six main divisions or books. In the " Nat- 
ural World Order," Dr. Mars is dealing with the world of the 
scientists, from the lowest forms to self-conscious man. This 
world he finds governed by harmonious laws and showing every- 
where evidences of teleological evolution — that is, to him " evolu- 
tion is a rational, purposive progress toward a definite end." With 
this view of evolution, Dr. Mars will find his first quarrel with 
scientists like Haeckel and De Vries, though it will doubtless be 
accepted by most readers. In his second book, "The Supra- 
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Natural World Order," he deals with the development of man as 
a self-conscious ego who, understanding the intimate relation and 
harmony between himself as a rational personality and the world 
as the manifestation of another and higher Eeason, is to find his 
fullest life and realization in thinking the Cosmic Thought, in 
evaluating and imitating the Cosmic Beauty and Power, and in 
reconciling himself with the Cosmic Will of Goodness. In the 
" Threefold Unity of Eeason," he deals with the inseparable con- 
nection between man's three faculties of knowing, feeling and 
willing. In the " Threefold Interpretation of Eeason," we are 
given the processes and demands of knowledge, feeling and will, 
and their ultimate satisfaction in the apprehension of Eeality. 
Book five, on the " Pedagogy of Pain," treats of the discipline of 
Life, in which Pain is made " the rebuke in terms of feeling, 
which Truth and Goodness invariably visit upon the unreality 
of error and sin, of mistakes in thought and perversities of will, 
for all disturbed bodily conditions indicate some false thought or 
wrong volition in the organic idea." Here, too, the atonement 
of Christ is treated as the logical culmination of this doctrine. 
In the sixth book, " The Bealization," we are shown how Chris- 
tian Science is the highest development of this Theistic Monism, 
that it is at once Christian and scientific and that it harmonizes 
perfectly with the Cosmic order. 

As a personal confession, we may say that we read the first two 
divisions of Dr. Mars's book with much interest, for he offers to 
deal with grave problems, the chasm between Christian theory 
and practice, for instance, and- the moral absurdity of the social 
order. He points the way toward a satisfactory solution in his 
" Evolution of the Ethical Eeason," a really eloquent chapter 
based on Pauline theology and the history of man's development 
as a self-conscious being. 

We began to grow suspicious of his terminology when he started 
to speak of the " Supra-Natural World Order," with the tacit 
implication that there are for us two such world orders; a dif- 
ficulty which for himself he later overcomes by denying all validity 
or objective reality to the natural order, and making the supra- 
. natural or " rational " order first co-extensive (as an activity 
in mind, p. 469) and then identical with mind (ibid). Spirit, 
or, as Dr. Mars usually calls it, mind, is thus made the basis of a 
monistic system. In this he is, of course, not alone. He departs 
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from other idealistic monists in his discussions of the nature of 
this substantial causal unity and in his convictions that the in- 
dividual mind is potentially, and can be made practically, co- 
extensive with this " supra-natural mind," which is true and beau- 
tiful and good. By thinking the cosmic thought and willing the 
cosmic will we can thus escape all the contradictions, error, sin, 
pain and disease of this troubled but really immaterial world of ap- 
pearances. "Thought must deny the reality of all sense knowl- 
edge as the arch error" (p. 691). On this basis it is, of course, 
an easy matter to justify the practical aspects of Christian Sci- 
ence. Since such mind is the only reality, it is at once cause and 
cure, and we are once more in Hegel's night in which all cows 
are black. 

It will be remembered that Kant's critical philosophy allows us 
valid knowledge only within the limits of a possible sense experi- 
ence, and thus validates mathematical and physical science. Dr. 
Mars turns Kant completely about and allows us valid knowledge 
only of what he calls the supra-natural world order, thus in- 
validating our present science and giving credentials only to his 
own. We lose touch with him after the introduction of his 
rational intuition as an organon of knowledge. It is this faculty, 
unknown to Kant, which gives him knowledge of " objective 
reality," of God, man and the world. Dr. Mars has understated 
Kant's philosophy, for he neglects to discuss one of the most im- 
portant phases of his system, the antinomies of reason, and makes 
no mention of the conclusions in the " Critique of Judgment " 
with its apparent reconciliation between the worlds of reason and 
the understanding. After Dr. Mars's departure from Kant, nearly 
all of his conclusions go back to these "rational intuitions." 
" It is only from the standpoint of rational intuition, intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic, that we catch glimpses of rational meaning 
in the unfolding process, which brings with it the mystery and 
the burden of suffering; or can see a divine purpose of good in 
the ' Pedagogy of Pain ' " (p. 473) . 

By assuming rational intuition as an organon of knowledge, 
Dr. Mars, instead of solving, merely dismisses that whole problem 
at which Kant worked so earnestly. Until Dr. Mars can show that 
his rational intuitions have universal validity, they deserve no 
place in a philosophy which attempts to deal with the problems 
of knowledge. As it is, the conclusions assumed by this faculty 
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have no more value, philosophically, than Kant's judgments of 
sense on the lower plane. If you like olives and your friend does 
not, you cannot prove to him that olives are good, for him, by 
describing your sensations. It is much the same with these ration- 
al intuitions, and we read the remaining books of Dr. Mars's meta- 
physical treatise as we might read a novel, but with this differ- 
ence: that we much prefer these lofty romances of the human 
mind. 

Fundamentally as we disagree with many of Dr. Mars's con- 
clusions, we believe that so long as these problems exist such 
earnest attempts to solve them cannot be useless. He at least 
brings to consciousness many of the contradictions of our social 
order and he thinks nobly of man. In concluding we can do no 
better than to quote a passage characteristic in its earnestness and 
sincerity. It occurs in his chapter on the ethical reason, a chapter 
which every earnest student of our social problems ought to read. 
In it he transcends the rather gaunt morality of Kant, and in his 
conclusions here we agree with Dr. Mars most heartily. 

" Though, by the utmost care, I should reduce all my actions to uni- 
versal rules, I might still remain morally dead. For true morality is 
not any specific set of actions, according to rules, but the simple inner 
impulse of good-will. ' Without love I am nothing,' so far as my true 
moral life is concerned. The supreme moral question for me is always: 
Shall I as a scientist, knowing nature, and, as an artist appreciating 
and mastering her values, will to appropriate the goods of life for myself 
or, with an outstreaming will of good, share them with others? 

" The universal moral law, then, is not the ' categorical imperative,' 
or even the Golden Eule, of which it is an abstract statement, but that 
deeper and more inclusive law : ' Love thy neighbor as thyself.' Deeper 
and more inclusive, because, while in the former I look to the condition 
or act of another for my standard of duty; in the latter, I look simply 
to the universal obligation of good-will within my own heart. Such is 
the ultimate law of the ethical reason, for it is, to use St. Paul's fine 
expression, that love which ' is the fulfilling of the law.' " 

Christian Gauss. 



"EALPH WALDO EMERSON — SA VIE ET SON OEUVRE."* 

On his first trip to Europe in 1832, at twenty-nine years of 

age, Emerson travelled in Sicily, Italy, Prance and England on 

a more or less conscious quest of the master, the prophet, whose 

•"Ralph Waldo Emerson— Sa Vie et Son (Euvre." By M. Dugard. 
8vo., pp. 418. Illustrated. Librairle Armand Colin. 



